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The French in Western Pennsylvania in Karly Times. 
[Read before the Higtorical Society of Western Pennsylvania, Sept. 11, 1884.] 

The spirit which animated the early French emigrants to -this 
country was one of zeal, exploration and traffic. Whether they were 
missionaries, spurred on by the love of souls, or explorers incited by 
ambition, or traders urged on by cupidity, they were ever penetra- 
ting more and more deeply into the western wilds. It is to this rest- 
less spirit that we are to attribute in a great measure their little suc- 
cess in colonizing the country, and their consequent failure in obtaining 
a firm footing ; for it is a fact that, while they opened up the country 
to others, they did not succeed in laying the foundation of a permanent 
possession of it for themselves ; and when it was finally wrested from 
them by the English, the number of French settlers was very small 
for a nation that had held possession for more than a century and a 
half.!| In their early incursions into the far west, they were obliged, 
owing to the presence of the Iroquois, of whom I have treated else- 
where, to take a circuitous route. At first they were accustomed to 
ascend the St. Lawrence river to the mouth of the Ottawa, and, con- 
tinuing up that stream, reach the upper lakes by means of. Lake 
Nipissing, French river and Georgian bay. Subsequently, when Fort 
Frontenac, or Cataracouy, was built at the eastern extremity of Lake 
Ontario, they changed their course, and following the St. Lawrence 
to its source in that lake, passed by means of the small rivers and bays 
that intervene from Lake Ontario to the southern extremity of Geor- 
gian bay. Still later they went by lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron ; 
and finally by the Allegheny and Ohio rivers. 





1“Tn 1688, the census for French North America showed but 11,249 persons; 
scarcely a twentieth part of the population of English North America at the same 
time.”—The Olden Time, vol. I., p. 7. “The population in 1714 was only 18,440.”— 
Shea’s Charlevoix’ New France, vol. V., p. 301, note. 
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But with the discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi river an- 
other motive was added to those of zeal, ambition and traffic ; it was 
that of taking possession of the whole interior of the country, and 
establishing a line of forts from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to that 
of the Mississippi, not only for purposes of defense, but also as relay 
posts and trading stations with the natives. In this they were greatly 
favored by the presence of the Allegheny mountains, which afforded 
a barrier to the progress of colonization from the seaboard, and also 
rendered it difficult, as subsequent events proved, to defend the coun- 
try when occupied? Besides, the French had a line of water commu- 
nication with little interruption throughout the whole extent of their 
vast possessions. But they not only had the geography of the country 
in their favor ; they are also well known to have been especially suc- 
cessful in their management of the Indians; a point in which the 
English almost utterly failed. Mr. Parkman, in his usually happy 
way, has stated in a few words the policy of the different European 
nations that came in contact with the aborigines of America, and 
the result of that policy. “Spanish civilization,” he say-, “crush- 
ed the Indian; English civilization scorned and neglected him; 
French civilization embraced and cherished him.”? 

The English naturally regarded the action of the French with an 
unfriendly eye ; and as early as the year 1654 sent explorers into the 
valley of the Ohio, but without effecting any permanent results. *They 
also traded with the Indians, especially the Twightwees or Miamis 
within the present territory of Ohio, as early as 1715.4 But when 
at length the French took possession of the valley of the Allegheny, 
the English felt that a barrier was raised that must be removed at all 
costs, or there would be an end both of trade with the natives and of 
colonization. On these points a writer of the time remarks: “ By 
these limits, which the French have prescribed for us by their forts, 
they have stript us of more than nine parts in ten of North America, 





2 The Jesuits in North America, p. 44. 

3“ Colonel Wood, who dwelt at the falls of the James river in 1654, sent proper 
persons (one Mr. Needham), who, passing the Allegheny mountains, entered the 
country of the Ohio, and in ten years’ space discovered several branches, not only of 
that river, but also of the Mississippi itself. . . . Also in 1674 Captain Botts 
made another progress thro’ the same country.”—State of the British and French Col- 
anies in North America, London, 1755, pp. 107 & 118; Colonel Smith’s Captivity with 
the Indians, p. 181, note. 

4 Journal of Captain Trent, pp. 12, et sec. 
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which they may be said now to be in possession of, and left us only a 
skirt of coast along the Atlantic shore, bounded on the north by the 
river St. Lawrence, and on the west by the Appalachian or Allegheny 
mountains, which are nowhere above two hundred and eighty miles 
distant from the coast, and in some parts not more than one hundred 
and twenty. In consequence of these proceedings, they have already 
prevented us from extending our settlements beyond their present 
bounds; cut off all our intercourse with the Indians; and further 
reduced the small share they had left us of the fur trade, having got- 
ten into their possession six or seven-eighths of it before.”® What- 
ever may have been the relation of the two powers in the old world, 
this step on the part of the French was tantamount to a declaration of 
war on this side of the Atlantic; and hence it is that from the first 
theirs was in many respects a military occupation. It proved to be 
the commencement of a struggle which kindled the flames of war in 
both hemispheres, and while it resulted in driving the French from 
their possessions in North America, it paved the way by that very act 
for the overthrow of British rule in the colonies, as we shall see in the 
sequel 

The object which the French proposed to themselves was, as we 
have seen, not ouly to occupy the country west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains, to all of which they laid claim ; but also to open a route to their 
possessions by way of the Mississippi river. By that means they 
would facilitate commerce during the long season when the St. Law- 
rence was blocked with ice, and also be enabled to communicate with 
the interior of the country in case the enemy should seize the mouth 
of either of the rivers. ‘To effect their purpose, they determined, as 
has been elsewhere stated, to erect a line of fortifications from the 
mouth of the one stream to that of the other for the purpose of de- 
fense, as relay stations and trading posts with the Indians. We are 
not at present concerned with any of these posts, except such as lay 
within the limits of our State. Following up the line of history which 
[ adopted in the paper on Céloron’s expedition, I shall begin by re- 
marking that, although the Allegheny had been visited by the French 
after that expedition, no attempt had as yet been made to establish 
military posts; their visits having been made principally with a view 
of winning back or retaining the Indians on the head-waters of the 
Ohio, and preventing the English from trading with them ; but all 





5 State of the British and French Colonies in North America, p. 11. 
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this with a view of obtaining ultimate possession. It is true, indeed, 
as George Croghan writes in a letter to Governor Hamilton of Penn- 
sylvania, under date of December 16, 1750,° that Joncaire, the inter- 
preter, to whom the French had committed their Indian affairs in 
this part of the country, purposed building a fort on the Allegheny 
at Venango, in case he obtained permission from the Indians at Logs- 
town. But permission was not granted, although he continued to 
occupy the house at Venango from which Céloron had driven John 
Frazer. Skirmishes, as we learn frum the same letter of Croghan’s, 
occasionally took place between the French and the Indians friendly 
to the English. Joncaire was again at Logstown in May, 1751, 
where he held a council with the Indians, but without being able to 
induce them to permit the French to take possession of their lands. 


The moderation with which the French had conducted themselves 
emboldened the Indians, and the Governor-General, the Marquis de 
la Jonquiére,”? who had succeeded the Marquis de la Galissoniére, de- 
termined to send a body of troops into their territory to impress them 
with a salutary fear, and awe them into submission. But death frus- 
trated his plans by carrying him off in May, (other authorities give 
March), 1752. His successor, the Marquis du Quesne, did not arrive 
until a few months later; wher, finding the colony in the greatest 





6 History of Pennsylvania, W. H. Egle, M. D., p. 99, note. 

James Hamilton was born in Philadelphia in 1710; was the son of Andrew Ham- 
ilton, a distinguished lawyer; was appointed Lieutenant-Governor in 1748; resigned 
1754; reinstated 1759; continuing in office until 1763 ; and died in New York, Au- 
gust 14, 1783. 

George Croghan was one of the most distinguished Indian interpreters of colonial 
times; was born in Ireland, but came to this country when a young man, and settled 
on the Susquehanna nearly opposite Harrisburg. In 1745-6 he was trading with 
the Indians on Lake Erie, near the present city of Sandusky, where he learned sev- 
eral Indian languages, and acquired great influence with the savages. The Pennsy]- 
vania government employed him as agent with the Indians in the Ohio country ; he 
was next a captain in Braddock’s expedition in 1755; was appointed by Sir William 
Johnson deputy Indian agent for Pennsylvania and Ohio in 1756; was sent to Eng- 
land in 1763 to consult with the ministry as to the boundary line with the Indians, 
and to recommend measures as to future trade with them ; sided with the colonies 
in the struggle with England, and died at Passayunk, Pa., in August, 1782.—Journal 
of Captain Trent, pp. 27-29. 

7 He was descended from an old Catalonian family, and was born in Languedoc, 
France, in 1696. He was a man of commanding presence and undaunted resolution, 
but prone to avarice. He died at Quebec, May 17, 1752.—History of Braddock’s Ex- 


pedition, p. 28. 
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alarm, he made all haste to carry into execution the plans of his pre- 
decessor. The movements of the English, looking to the coloniza- 
tion of the valley of the Ohio, gave additional impctus to his energy; 
but the difficulties with which he had to contend, prevented him from 
despatching his forces for some time. At length, as we learn from the 
deposition of Stephen Coffen, who had been a prisoner among the 
French for some time, taken January 10, 1754, an expedition con- 
sisting of three hundred men, in command of Mons. Babeer (Babier ?)* 
set out from Quebec in January, 1753, and, journeying by land and 
ice, arrived at Fort Niagara in April ; whence, after a rest’ of fifteen 
days, they continued their course by water to the south-eastern shore 
of Lake Erie. Disembarking at Chadakoin, at the mouth of Chau- 
tauqua creek, where Céloron had landed four years befcre, they pre- 
pared to build a fort. But Monsieur Morin came up with an addi- 
tional force of five hundred men and twenty Indians about the end of 
May, and assumed command of the expedition.'®° Finding Chautau- 
qua creek, which falls into the lake at this point, and which had been 
adopted as the route to the Allegheny since Céloron’s expedition, too 
shallow to float canves and especially batteaux, he passed further west 
and came to a place which from the peculiar formation of the Lake 
shore they named Presqu’ Isle, or, the Peninsula; and which is now 
the site of the city of Erie. Here the first fort, which was named 
Fort la Presqu’ Isle, was built. It was constructed of square logs, 
was about one hundred and twenty feet square, and fifteen feet high, 
and had no port-holes, and it was probably finished in June, 1753. 
There appears to have been a block house at each side of the fort.'* 
The following description of it is given by, Thomas Bull, an Indian 
spy sent thither by the English at the Forks, after the capture of Fort 
Duquesne, in the winter of 1759: “It is square,” says he, “with 
four bastions. They have no platform raised as yet; so they are use- 
less, excepting in each bastion there is a place for a sentinel; there are 
no guns upon the walks, but four four-pounders in one of’ the 
bastions, not mounted on carriages. The wall is only of single logs, 
with no bank within, a ditch without. . . The magazine is a stone 





8 The Olden Time, voi. 11., pp. 149, 150. 

° History of Pennsylvania, Egle, pp. 693-698. 
10 History of Erie County,—Laura G. Sanford, p. 29, note. 
11 History of Braddock’s Expedition, p. 40. 
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house covered with shingles, and not sunk in the ground, standing in 
the right bastion. Some of the works are on the decay, and some ap- 
pear to have been lately built.”'? (I may remark, in passing, that 
occasion will be presented further on for speaking of all the French 
forts, when treating of the Baptismal Register of Fort Duquesne.) 


As soon as the fort was finished it was occupied by a garrison of 
about one hundred men, in command of Captain Depontency ; and the 
remainder of the forces commenced cutting a road south to the head- 
waters of Le Beeuf river, or French creek, a distance of about fifteen 
miles, to the site of the present village of Waterford, in Erie county, 
where they built a second fort similar to the first, but smaller. It 
could not have been completed before the end of July. Washington 
gives the following description of it in his journal, under date of De- 
cember 13, 1753.: “ It is situated on the south or west fork of French 
creek, and a small branch of it which forms a kind of island. Four 
houses complete the sides. The bastions are made of piles driven into 
the ground, standing more than twelve feet above it, and sharp at the 
top, with port-holes for the cannoa and loop-holes for the small arms 
to fire through. There are eight six-pound pieces mounted in each 
bastion, and one piece of four-pound before the gate. In the bastions 
are guard-house, chapel, doctor’s lodging and commander’s private 
store; round which are laid platforms for the cannon and men to 
stand on. There are several barracks without the fort for the soldiers’ 
dwellings,” &c. 


No sooner was work commenced on Fort le Boeuf than Monsieur 
Bite was sent with fifty men to build a third fort at the mouth of 
French creek, where an Indian village, named Ganagara’ hare then 
stood. Finding it impossible to do so on account of the opposition 
of the Indians, he was forced to return. As the season was now far 
advanced and the fort at Venango could not: be undertaken, M. Morin 
set out for Canada on the 28th of October, with the greater part of the 
soldiers to go into winter quarters, leaving a small garrison in the 
two forts. He took measures at the same time to bring the Indians to 
a more friendly turn of mind against the opening of spring.'* 

With the return of good weather the French resumed their project, 
and with better success than before; their agents had worked on the 


12 History of Erie County, pp. 48, 44. 
18 History of Pennsylvania.—Egle, p. 695. 








. 
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minds of the savages with their accustomed success ; the fortification 
at the mouth of French creek was undertaken without opposition ; 
and, says Dr. Eaton, of Franklin, who has devoted much attention to 
our early history: “ The fort here seems to have been completed in 
April, 1754, under the superintendence of Captain Joncaire. It was 
not an elaborate work, but suited to the circumstances of the case. It 
was called Machault '* after a celebrated French financier and politi- 
cian. The name is not a familiar one here, but in every instance in 
which the fort is spoken of by tie French authorities, either here or 
in Canada, it is called Machault. By the English it was usually called. 
the French fort at Venango. Although grave doubts existed until 
recently as to its exact location, yet facts have been brought to light 
recently, that fix the site beyond all controversy. Its exact location 
was on the bank of the Allegheny, about sixty rods south of the mouth 
of French creek. . . . An ancient document describes it in this 
wise: ‘ It is situated on a rising piece of ground, . sixty yards west 
of the Ohio (Allegheny). The north and south polygon is forty-five 
yards, and the east and west polygon thirty-seven yards, in perimeter. 
The bastions are built of saplings eight inches thick and thirteen feet 


high, set stockade fashion. Parts of the curtains are of hewn timber, 
laid lengthwise upon one another, which also make one side of the 
barracks.’ Inside the fort were six ranges of barracks, two stories 
high, with stone chimneys. Outside were long ranges of barracks for 
soldiers,” '® 


As the object of these fortifications was not so much to form centres 
of defense or aggressive warfare as depots for the stores landed from 
the lake for transportation to Fort Duquesne, the principal centre of 
operations, they were not, as Dr. Egle observes, remarkable either for 
strength or engineering skill ; they had no earthworks of importance, 
and were all built on the same plan, though that of Machault was the 
smallest of the three.'® Their occupants, with the exception of a 
small garrison, were generally workmen ; but this was more especially 





™4Jean Baptiste Machault was born at Amonville, France, December 10, 1701 ; 
in 1745 was controller of finance; in 1750 kee,»er of the seals ; succeeded to the col- 
onial department in 1750; in 1794 was imprisoned by the Revolutionary govern- 
ment ; and died the same year at the age of ninety-three.— History of Pennsylvania, 
Egle, 1123, 1124. 

15 History of Venango County, p. 44. 

16 History of Pennsylvania, p. 1122. 
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‘ 


true of Le Beeuf, where canoes and batteaux were prepared for the 
transportation of troops, munitions and provisions to Fort Duquesne. 
This part of the operations of the French was properly speaking only 
the preparation for what they had in view ; the real work was to be 
done by the forces at the confluence of the Allegheny and the Monong- 
ahela rivers. ; 

The operations of the French on the site and in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg, are so well known by those who are at all familiar with 
our early history that the merest reference will be deemed almost su- 
perfluous ; but yet I trust these persons will not take it amiss if I re- 
hearse what is already known to them for the sake of others to whom ° 
it may not be known. I shall treat of these matters in the briefest - 
manner possible, and only with a view of giving a consecutive narra- 
tive of the French occupation of the western part of our State. The 
mission of Major Washington to the commander of the French forces 
at Le Beeuf, in December, 1753 ; the despatching of Captain William 
Trent '? to the Forks in the beginning of the following year ; the 
sudden appearance of Contrecceur with his forces of French and In- 
dians, estimated at about one thousand ; and the summons to Ensign 
Ward to surrender the unfinished works, April 16, 1754, are as fam- 
iliar as household words. But who could have foreseen or foretold 
the vast consequences of this summons to surrender forty-one men in 
the virgin wilds of the Ohio valley! Yet it was the inauguration of 
a seven years’ war which ended in expelling the French from all their 
possessions in North America, Asia and Africa; which left the Eng- 
lish victors everywhere; but which, at the same time, trained the coi- 
onial troops to self-reliance and strict military discipline, and thus 
prepared them for attaining their independence in the near future. 
It also brought into prominence a man who was destined by his pub- 
lie achievements and private virtues to secure the greatest blessings 
for his country and to write his name indelibly on the brightest page 
of the world’s history—George Washington. 





17 William Trent, who was the first white man to begin a permanent settlement— 
February 17, 1754—on the spot upon which the city of Pittsburg now stands, was 
born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, about the year 1715. Having held several 
minor,civil and military offices, he entered into a partnership with his brother-in- 
law, George Croghan, in 1750, to trade with the Indians on the shores of Lake Erie. 
In 1752 he was the agent of the colony of Virginia with the Indians; and the re- 
mainder of his life was spent in negotiating, trading or fighting with the Indians. 
The last mention of his name is found in the treaty of Fort Pitt, July 6, 1776.— 
Journal of Captain Trent, py. 57-67. 
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The construction of Fort Duquesne which was completed about the 
middle of May, 1754; the battle of the Great Meadows, and the death 
of Jumonville on the 28th. of the same month, need but a passing 
mention. '® 


But though Contrecceur had an easy victory, the sufferivgs of the 
French in the beginning were intense. An abundant supply of pro- 
visions had been forwarded for them, but it was delayed, owing to the 
distance from Canada, and the want of horses to transport it from 
Lake Erie to the head of navigation of French creek ; and we are 
told that four hundred men “ expired on the route from scurvy or 
from the fatigue of bearing all the burdens upon their shoulders.'® 
At a later date part at least of their supplies was brought up the 


Ohio. 


The defeat of General Braddock, July 9, 1755, long left the French 
undisputed masters of all the territory west of the mountains.?° The 
efforts of the English to dislodge them are too well known to need 
comment ; and the defeat of Major Grant, September 14, 1758 ;*' and 
the attack upon the advance guard of Gen. Forbes’ army near Fort 


Ligonier, October 12, of the same year, were but so many feeble 
efforts to resist a force that must in the nature of things capture a post 
so far removed from the source of supplies. So evident was this to 
the French themselves, that they abandoned it- November 24, 1758, 
leaving only its smouldering ruins to Forbes and his army, who took 
possession the next day.**_ The power of the French in the Ohio 
valley was broken for ever. 


The following description of a fort which played so important a part 
not only in the history of our city, but also in the history of the world, 
may not be uninteresting, especially to the many who have not com- 





18 History of Braddock’s Expedition, p. 42. Writings of George Washington, by 
Jared Sparks, vol. II., pp. 26, et seq. 

19 History of Braddock’s Expedition, p. 57. 

20 History of Braddock’s Expedition, pp. 226, et seq. The scenes at Fort Duquesne 
on that eventful day are described by James Smith, who was then a prisoner in the 
fort.—Smith’s Captivity with the Indians, pp. 11-13. 


21 The Olden Time, vol. I., pp. 179-182; vol. IT., p. 283, 284. Smith’s Captivity, p- 
176; Craig’s History of Pitisburg, pp. 76, 77. 


22 The Olden Time, vol. I., pp. 181-185. 
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mand of the few works in which it is to be found. It was given 
with a diagram of the fort and its buildings by John McKinney, who 
was detained a prisoner in the fort in the fall of 1756: ‘ Fort Du- 
quesne,” he writes, “is situated on the east side of the Mononogahela 
in the fork between that and the Ohio(Allegheny). It is four square, 
has bastions at each corner; it is about fifty yards long, and about 
forty yards wide. . . About half the fort is made of square logs, and 
the other half next the water of stockades; there are intrenchments 
cast up all around the fort, about seven feet high, which consist of 
stockades driven into the ground near to each other and wottled with 
poles like basket-work, against which the earth is thrown in a gradual 
ascent ; the steep part is next the fort, and has three steps all along 
the intrenchment, for the men to go up and down, to fire at an enemy; 
these intrenchments are about four rods from the fort and go all 
around, as well on the side next the water, as the land ; the outside of 
the intrenchment next the water joins to the water. The fort has two 
gates, one of which opens to the land side, and the other to the water 
side, where the magazine is built ; that to the land side is, in fact, a 
drawbridge, which in daytime serves as a bridge for the people, and 
in the night is drawn up by iron chains and levers. . . . The 
water sometimes rises so high as that the whole fort is surrounded 
with it, so that canoes may go around it. . . The stockades are 
round logs, better than a foot over, and about eleven or twelve feet 
high ; the joints are secured by split logs; in the stockades are loop- 
holes, made so as to fire slanting toward the ground. The bastions 
are filled with earth, solid, about eight feet high; each bastion has 
four carriage guns, about four pounds; no swivels, nor any mortars. 

They have no cannon but at the bastions. . . There are no 
pickets nor palisades on the top of the fort to defend it against scal- 
ing. . . There are about twenty or thirty ordinary Indian cabins 
about the fort.” The subjoined description of the place as it appeared 
when the English took possession of it, is from a letter of Captain 
John Haslett: “ We arrived at six last night, November 25, 1758,” 
he says, “ and found it in a great measure destroyed. There are two 
forts, about two hundred yards distant; the one small, built with 
immense labor, but a great deal of strong works collected into very 
little room, and stands on the narrow neck of land at the confluence 
of the two rivers. ’Tis square, and has two ravelings, gabions at each 
corner, &c, The other fort stands on the banks of the Allegheny, 
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in form of a parallelogram, but nothing so strong as the other ; sev- 
eral of the outworks are lately begun and still unfinished. There are, 
I think, thirty stacks of chimneys standing, the houses all burnt 
down,?* 


A few interesting questions here present themselves regarding Fort 
Duquesne. Who planned the fort; whence did it derive its name ; 
where, precisely, was it located ; and who were its different command- 
ers? Fort Duquesne was planned by M. le Chevalier de Mergier, a 
captain of artillery, who was engaged in a number of works of this 
kind for the French in their Canadian possessions. He is represented 
as an officer of considerable ability, but a leech on the public purse— 
one of the large class that came to the New World with the determi- 
nation of getting rich at any cost.24 The fort was named in honor of 
the Marquis de Duquesne de Menneville, who succeeded the Mar- 
quis de Jonquiére as Governor-General of Canada, in the summer of 
1752. Nothing is known of his early life; but he was descended 
from Abraham Duquesne, the famous admiral of Louis XIV. In 
the latter part of 1754 he demanded his recall to France in order to 
enter the naval service, with which he was more familiar. Little 
more is known of him except that in 1758 he was appointed to the 
command of all the French forces, sea and land, in North America, 
and that soon after he sailed in a small squadron, which was utterly 
discomfited by the English. We must agree with the author of 
Braddock’s Expedition, who remarks, that, “It is unjust to the past 
age, that the names of such men as Duquesne, Dumas and Contre- 
coeur should be consigned to oblivion. Thus we are left in ignorance 
of the period of Duquesne’s death, and of all save a single cireum- 
stance in his latter career.”?° 


While it might suffice for the general historian to say that Fort 
Duquesne stood on the point of land at the confluence of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers, it should be the study of the local annalist 
to fix its site with precision. And on this point, as might be expected, 
there is considerable difference of opinion. The poet says, “ We take 
no note of time, but from its loss.” But the fact is, we take little note of 
anything but from its loss ; and when it is lost, or all but lost, we set 





23 The Olden Time, vol. I., pp. 39, 40, and 184, 185. 
24 History of Biaddock’s Expedition, p. 42. 
25 History of Braddock’s Expedition, pp. 29-34. 
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ourselves to supply the deficiency as best we can, This is the experi- 
ence of almost all those who attempt to settle a disputed point of his- 
tory. With regard to the exact location of Fort Duquesne, let us take 
the descriptions of it as given by those who saw it. And here I must 
be permitted to repeat something of what I have already said. 


John McKinney states, as we have seen, that “ Fort Duquesne 
is situated on the ‘east side of the Monongahela in the fork between 
that and the Ohio (Allegheny). . . There are intrenchments cast 
up all around the fort. . ©. These intrenchments are about four 
rods from the fort and go all around, as well on the side next the 
water as the land; the outside of the intrenchment next the water 
joins to the water.” And John Haslett says that the fort “ stands on 
the point of a narrow neck of land at the confluence of the two 
rivers.”*® Hence the fort must have stood at least seventy feet from 
both rivers, and but little more; for we are told that the intrench- 
ments which surrounded the fort at the distance of about four rods, 
“joined te the water.” But ina city like ours, where so much land is 
being made along the river shores, it is well to inquire, where, precisely 
was the shore at that early day. And this inquiry is all the more 
pertinent as a lawsuit has just been decided between the city and the 
Schenley estate that involved about three acres of made ground at the 
Point. Evidently the river bank of one hundred and thirty years 
ago was not that of to-day. Many of our older citizens remember 
when the water ran close around the Point, leaving scarcely room 
enough for Water street and Duquesne way. From this it is evident 
the tort must have stood fifty feet within the inner lines of these two 
streets, as they are at present. And this exactly corresponds with the 
map or diagram of Pittsburg which was drawn in 1790, and which is 
reproduced in the History of Allegheny County, and some other works, 
On this map, a part of which is here reproduced,*7 are repre- 
sented Fort Duquesne and Fort Pitt, together with Boquet’s 
redoubt,?® which stood outside of both and between them; and 





26 The Olden Time, vol. I., pp. 39 and 184. 

27 T am indebted to the kindness of Mr. George H. Thurston for the accompanying 
cut, which first appeared in his “ Pittsburg and Allegheny in the Centennial Year.” 
Pittsburg, A. A. Anderson & Son, 1876. 

28 This is a small, two-story brick building, about sixteen feet square, which stands 
on the east side of Point alley. It formerly had a stone tablet in its walls, marked 

~« A. D. 1764, Col. Boquet,” which was removed a few years ago and placed in the 
wall of the new municipal hall where it cannot be seen even in daylight. The re- 
doubt is the last relic of British rule in Western Pennsylvania. 
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as the redoubt is yet standing, we are enabled to argue from it 
without fear of error. Now, Fort Duquesne is represented as s‘anding 


a, Barracks, already built. 6, Commindant’s House, nut built. c, Store House. d,d, Powder 
Magazines. e¢, Casemate, complete. f, Store House for Flour, &c. g, Wells, iu two of which are 
pumps. h, Fort Duquesne. i, i, [orn Work to cover French Barracks, k, First Fort Pitt, destroyed. 
n, Sally Port. 
directly between it and the extremity of the Point. Hence we must 
conclude that the fort was located within a square bounded by Water 
street, Duquesne way, Point alley and a line drawn parallel with, and 
a hundred feet from Penn avenue on the Allegheny river side ; and 
that it covered the ground occupied at present by Rice’s Castle, the 


Pittsburg Plow Works,*® part of Hugh M. Bole’s machine shop and the 





29 When excavations were being made for these works a few years ago, the work- 
men unearthed two skeletons, one that of a white man, the other that of an Indian, 
as could be known from the formation of the skull. The white man had been inter- 
red in a coffin, the other without it. 
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other small buildings that stand between. But here we encounter 
one of those statements which, though founded on error, are calculated 
to mislead, owing to the respectable names with which they are some- 
times connected. The better to show the plausibility of this error, 
and refute it, I shall give the entire passage in which it is stated. In 
the History of Braddock’s Expedition, (pp. 184, 185), we find a de- 
seription of Fort Duquesne in which the following passage occurs : 
“ Within the fort, and hard by the eastern gate, were placed the mag- 
azine and kitchen; the former twenty feet wide by forty long, and 
but five feet high, was built of heavy, hewed timber, deeply sunk 
into the ground to almost its full altitude, and its roof plastered with 
a coating of potters’ clay nearly four feet in thickness. By this 
means it was almost comparatively secure from any missiles save 
bombs or hot shot, thrown from the brow of the adjacent hills. It is 
to these precautions that we are indebted at this day for the solitary 
vestige of old Fort Duquesne that remains to us. Some workmen, in 
the summer of 1854—just about a century after Stobo*® wrote—being 
employed in making excavations for the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany,*' brought to light this building, which alone, of all its comrades 
had, from its peculiar formation, escaped as well the destroying hand 
of time as the torch of its baffled creator, when, in 1758, he for 
ever abandoned his beloved fortress, and fled before the approach 
of Forbes. Leaves, dirt and rubbish must soon have accumulated 
above its neglected roof. The storms of winter came, and the freshets 
of the spring; and ere long not a human being had reason tu believe 
that beneath his feet stood, intact almost as on the day it was built, 
the old French magazine.” Such is the description of the supposed 
relic of Fort Duquesne. To refute these statements it will be suffi- 
cient to refer to anyone familiar with the localities and distances at the 
Point ; to whom it will be clear that no part of the French fort stood 
within one hundred and fifty yards of this-relic. And besides, the 
descriptions of Fort Duquesne distinctly state that the magazine stood 
on the side next the water. The magazine discovered was that of 





°° Captains Robert Stobo and Jacob Vanbraam were given to the French as hos- 
* tages by the colonists at the taking of Fort Necessity, at the Great Meadows, July 3, 
1754. Stobo wrote, July 28, to the colonial authorities, giving a description of the 
fort, accompanied by a diagram.— The Olden Time, vol. 1., pp. 50, et seq. 


$1 For the Duquesne Freight Depot. 
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Fort Pitt, and its location exactly corresponds with that of the map of 
1790, already referred to.** 


Turn we now to the commanders of Fort Duquesne. That the fort 
was built by M. Piérre Claude de Contrecceur, Esquire Sieur de 
Beaudray, captain of infantry, and was under his command for a time 
has never been called in question. But when did he give place to his 
successor? It was formerly maintained that he was in command at 
the time of the battle of the Monongahela, or Braddock’s Defeat, and 
that he was succeeded early in the spring of 1856 by M. John 
Daniel, Esquire, Sieur Dumas, captain of infantry. It was further 
asserted that he was by no means disposed to favor Beaujeu’s pro- 
posed attack upon Braddock’s army.** But the discovery of the 
Baptismal Register of Fort Duquesne has proven this long held opin- 
ion to be erroneous. On pp. 28, 29 of that work is found the register 
of the interment of Beaujeu, whose full name was Daniel Hyacinth 
Mary Liénard de Beaujeu, captain of infantry. In the Register he 
is entitled “commander of Fort Duquesne and of the army.”*?* Dumas 
was a subordinate officer in the army which Beaujeu led against 
Braddock, and the historian of Braddock’s expedition states that 
“for his conduct on the 9th of July, Dumas was early in the subse- 
quent year promoted to succeed M. de Contrecceur in the command of 
Fort Duquesne.”** This is a mistake. Beaujeu reached the fort 
from Canada a short time before the battle, and assumed command ; 
Contrecceur having in the previous winter requested to be rc-called, 
although he was ordered by the Governor-General to remain at the 
fort until after the engagement with Braddock’s army. This ex- 
plains his presence at the time of the battle, and accounts for the 








52Brief notices of the discovery of this magazine and of certain other relics of Fort 
Pitt, all of which were found on the Liberty street side of the Duquesne Freight 
Depot, about the middle, or perhaps a little nearer the Monongahela, are published 
in the Pittsburg Daily Gazette, for May 31, and June 5 and 9, 1854. Part of an 
arched brick passage, leading apparently to the Monongahela, was also found when 
the new depot was built in the autumn and winter of 1883. 


3% History of Braddock’s Expedition, pp. 21-26. 


54An interesting article on Beaujeu from the pen of John Gilmary Shea, will be 
found in the Pennsylvania Mac azine of History and Biography for June of this year, 
pp. 121-128. 


55 History of Braddock’s Expedition, p. 234, note. 
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error of those who thought him in command at the time.**~ He 
appears, however, to haye assumed command after the death of Beaujeu 
until the appointment of M. Dumas. But it was not “early in 1756,”’ 
that M. Dumas received his appointment. His name appears in the 
Baptismal Register of Fort Duquesne, (p. 31,) as commander at least as 
early as September 18, 1755. But while Contrecceur is styled “com- 
matider-in-chief of the forts of Duquesne, Presqu’ Isle and the River 
au Beeufs,” and Dumas, “ commander-in-chief of the forts of Presqu’ 
Isle, the River au Bceufs and Duquesne,” Beaujeu is simply called, 
“commander of Fort Duquesne and of the army ;” which leads me 
to infer that he did not hold supreme command as did the other two, 
but that his appointment was merely provisional for Fort Duquesne 
and the army there until such time as a proper person could be named 
to the command of the French forces in these parts.*7 


“Tn the early autumn of 1757, (or perhaps sooner,”) says the 
author of the History of Braddock’s Expedition, (p. 270,) “ M. de 
Ligneris relieved Dumas in his command.” It was “sooner,” for we 
find from the Baptismal Register, so frequently quoted, (p. 50,) that 


M. de Ligneris was “commander of Fort Duquesne” as early «s 


December 27, 1756. But in justice to the historian of General 
Braddock, it must be stated that his work was published before the Reg- 
ister of Fort Duquesne was brought to light, and that consequently he 
was deprived of the information which it contains. De Ligneris re- 
tained command until the French were finally expelled from the soil 
of Pennsylvania. 

When General Forbes advanced upon Fort Duquesne it appears 
to have been garrisoned by about four hundred men, besides a large 
body of Indians of various tribes. On abandoning the fort, about 
one hundred of the French went down the Ohio to the Illinois country, 
another hundred passed by land to Presqu’ Isle, and the remaining 
two hundred with De Ligneris went up the Allegheny to Venango. 
Fort Machault was strengthened, and it was proposed to remain there 
until spring, and defend the place, if attacked. With the opening of 
the river, an attempt was to be made to retake the site of Fort Du- 
quesne.*® Having collected for that purpose a force of about seven 





86 Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., June, 1884, p. 124, note. 
37 Baptismal Register of Fort Duquesne, pp. 22-32. 
38 The Olden Time, vol. I. p. 183. 
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hurdred men and a thousand Indians, towards the end of June, they 
were about to embark for the confluence of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela, when word came that Sir William Johnson was marching 
against Fort Niagara. The importance of holding that point induced 
the French to abandon Fort Machault and attempt to concentrate 
their forces at Niagara. They saw that their route to the Mississippi 
by the way of the Allegheny and Ohio was cut off by the capture of 
Fort Duquesne ; and if Niagara should also fall into the hands of the 
enemy, all communication to the west would be broken. The stores 
and munitions that had been collected at Machault for the expedition 
against Fort Pitt, were either distributed among Indians or destroyed, 

while the large fleet of canoes and batteaux which were intended for 
their transportation were burnt.*® 

The forts of Le Bouf and Presqu’ Isle having served as relays 
during the occupation of the valley of the Allegheny, lost their im- 
portance with the fall of the posts there, and were consequently 
abandoned ; and the power of the French in Pennsylvania was ex- 
tinguished forever. 

The subsequent history of the French in North America is 
soon told. Fort Niagara was captured on the 5th of August, 1759, 
and with it the French were cut off from all communication with the 
west; Quebec fell with the death of Montcalm, September 14, of 
the same year ; and with the capitulation of Montreal, September 8, 
1760, all the possessions of the French east of the Mississippi, fell 
into the hands of the English. But as the star of the French - do- 
mintion sank below the western horizon, the sun of American Inde- 
_ pendence rose glorious in the east. 

A word on this apparent triumph of England and I have done. 

Long before the expulsion of the French from Canada, thoughtful 
minds on both sides of the Atlantic foresaw that such an event must 
be the prelude to the freedom of the colonies. The presence of the 
French there both retarded their progress as a nation and made them 
feel their dependence on the mother country ; and no one understood 
this better than the French themselves. ‘“ We have caught them at 
last,” said Choiseul, to those around him, on the definitive surrender 
of New France; and, at once giving up Louisiana to Spain, his 
eager hopes anticipated the speedy struggle of America for separate 
existence. So soon as the sagacious and experienced Vergennes, the 


5° History of Venango County, p. 62, 63. 
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French ambassador at Constantinople, heard the conditions of the peace, 
he also said to his friends, and even openly to a British traveler: 
“ The consequences of the entire cessation of Canada are obvious. I 
am persuaded England will ere long repent of having removed the 
only check that could keep her colonies in awe. They stand no 
longer in need of her protection ; she will call on them to contribute 
towards supporting the burdens they have helped to bring on her ; 
and they will answer by striking off all dependence.”*® Sixteen 
years later the hall in Philadelphia rang with the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 
4° History of the United States,—Bancroft, vol. III, pp. 304, 305. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





O.p SryLz anp New Stytze.—Among the many services which the 
Church has conferred upon the world from a scientific point of view, 
not the least was the reformation of the calendar, by Pope Gregory 
XIIL., in 1682. This has given rise to the distinction between “ Old 
Style” and “ New Style,” adistinction which is now almost lost sight of, 


but which was quite commonly met with as late as thirty or forty years 
ago. And even now in consulting documents relating to our early his- 
tory it is well to note whether the dates are in the Old or the New Style. 
Various systems of computing time were naturally and necessarily 
adopted by the different nations of antiquity ; but in the year 46 before 
Christ, the emperor, Julius Czesar, with the aid of Sosigines, corrected 
the calendar, and brought it to a higher degree of perfection than had 
previously been attained by any other person. He fixed the length of the 
year at 3651 days; but ever this contained an error, making the year 
abouteleven minutes toolong. His calendar was generally adopted ; but 
by the time of Gregory XIII., this error had amounted to about twelve 
days, and a further reformation was imperatively demanded. The 
Pope turned his attention to it, and in 1682 completed the great work of 
correction, a work which has perpetuated his memory by having his 
name associated with it. In order to bring the calendar to solar time, 
he commanded that the 5th of October of that year should be called 
the 15th. The nations that adopted his corrections were said to have 
the ** New Style,” while those that adhered to the Julian calendar were 
of the “ Old Style.” England held out against the correction of the 
Pope longer than any of the other enlightened nations of the world; 
but when she found that she could neither produce anything better, 
nor as good, nor follow longer the erroneous computation of the Julian 
calendar, she was forced out of sheer necessity to pay a tribute to the 
superior wisdom of the Pope; and, in 1752, she adopted the Gregorian 
calendar, but with such a howl of bigotry as only enlightened England 
could raise against benighted Rome. In making this step she ordered 
the 3d of September of that year to be called the 14th. 
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ANOTHER puzzle for many persons consulting old English books, 
are the double dates sometimes found. These consist either of one 
figure, as, 1664, or of two, as, 164%, or of three, as, 193%. These 
double dates always occur between January 1 and March 25. In 
England from the fourteenth century till the change of style in 1752, 
the legal and ecclesiastical year began on March 25, though it was not 
uncommon in writing to reckon it from January 1, owing to the fact 
that some of the surrounding nations did so. After the change was 
adopted, events which had occurred in January, February, and before 
March 25, of the old legal year, would, according to the new arrange- 
ment, be reckoned in the next subsequent year. Thus the revolution 
of 1688 occurred in February of that legal year, or, as we should 
now say, in February, 1689; and it was at one time customary to 
write the date thus: February, 1688. 





In consulting the church registers for baptisms, marriages, &c., 
which took place in the earlier days of the Church here, it is necessary 


to inquire first, whence the church in question was attended at the date 
required ; for all churches had not then their own pastors. Thus, alb 
that part of the diocese lying east of the mountains was once attend- 
ed from Loretto, and later, from Newry or Bedford. Pittsburg was. 
visited from St. Vincent's; Brownsville from the same place, from 
Pittsburg and from Blairsville; the whole Beaver and Monongahela. 
valleys from Pittsburg, &c. 





KNOWLEDGE is power, as the following goes to show. A few 
years ago a gentleman of our city was showing some visitors through 
the Trinity Episeopal Church on Sixth avenue, when one of them in- 
quired the meaning of the “ I. H. 8S.” on the altar or pulpit. Their 
guide sagely remarked: “TI. and J., you know, are the same in ancient 
inscriptions. These letters are the initials of Mr. John H. Shoen- 
berger, a very liberal contributor to this church.” 





ErratumM.—On page 28, line 11, for “ Attigué” read “ Chartier’s 


town.” 
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INTRODUGTORY REMARKS. 


It 1s a well known law of the Catholic Church that the marriages, 
baptisms and deaths of her children are to be recorded with the most 
scrupulous care, not only that such record may serve as a register of 
the members of the one fold, but also that it may be a means of set- 
tling questions that may afterwards arise on these points. How many 
important controversies regarding historical personages have been set- 
tled by the records of the Church, when all other means had failed ! 
And this rule obtains as well in missionary countries as in Catholic 
lands, where congregations are permanently established. 


The missionaries of no nation have surpassed or even equaled those 
of France in their scrupulous minuteness of detail in this matter, as 
the following pages will amply show, where much is found that is not 
required by the law of the Church. A knowledge of this law and of its 
strict observance by the early American missionaries convinced Mr. 
John Gilmary Shea, LL. D.,—whose ardent zeal and successful labors 
in the cause of American Catholic history are well known—that the 
register of the French posts in Western Pennsylvania must be in exist- 
ence somewhere ; and no one was so competent as he to attempt its dis- 
covery. Communicating that idea to Right Rev. Michael O’Connor, 
first Bishop of Pittsburg, that Prelate, it would appear, induced him 
to look it up. He found it as we now have it in the archives 
of Montreal; and in 1859 he printed one hundred copies at 
his own expense from “the copy,” as he writes me, “which I had 
made in Canada for Bishop O’Connor.” The Register, as Mr. Shea 
printed it, was one of his Cramoisy series of historical publications ; 
and of the hundred copies he presented thirty to the Bishop. Such 
is the brief account of this important little historical document. 


Mistaken statements have been made by several writers, and among 
others by myself, regarding the discovery and publication of the 
Register. A Historical Magazine issued by Potter in Philadelphia, 
stated that the Register was printed at the expense of Mr. Neville 
B. Craig, of Pittsburg. When I was writing the newspaper sketches 
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from which my History of the Catholic Church in the Dioceses of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny took its origin, I stated that the Register 
had been printed at the expense of Bishop O’Connor ; and I did so 
on the authority of those who, I thought, should know the truth. 
But I unconsciously fell into error. 


A translation of the Register, now before me, appeared in the Pitts- 
burg Daily Gazette in July, 1858, presumably from Mr. Craig ; but 
it is not entirely free from error, as we shall see in the sequel. 


In the following pages the original of Mr. Shea’s publication is 
given as it was printed by him from the copy he obtained in the 
archives of Montreal; no change bas been made in any particular, 
and the capitals and punctuation are presumably those made by the 
good missionaries who more than a century and a quarter ago used 
the vast forests here as God’s first temple. In the translation I have 
endeavored, on the one hand, not to be so literal as to make my 
rendering stiff or clumsy, while on the other, I have not been so free 
as to depart from the strict sense of the original. The notes by 
which I have endeavored to illustrate the text for the benefit of those 
who may not be able to do so for themselves, must stand on their own 
merits ; and they are appended for what they are worth. I cannot 
but feel that this work, illustrating, as it does, not only our early 
religious, but also our secular history, will be gratefully received by 
the people of this part of our State; and will also be regarded by 
Americans of all parts of the country as a welcome addition to his- 
torical libraries. 
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AVANT-PROPOS. 


Comme Registre de paroisse, les pages suivantes ne mériteroient pas 
Pimpression, mais elles sont d’un grand intérét par la lumiere qu’elles 
jettent sur la démarche hardie que firent les Francais, en s’emparant de 
la langue de terre qui domine l Ohio, apres en avoir chassé les Colons 
de la Virginie; et ces pages deviennent surtout interessantes par les 
détails curieux qu’ elles fournissent sur la Bataille du Monongahela, et 
fon Héros Dante Liénarp, SreuR DE BEAUJEUX. 


Avant de marcher contre Braddock, on le voit ici se prosterner devant 
Pautel, recevoir les sacrements, et se préparer a la mort. Evidemment, 
it ne comptait pas revenir vainqueur de Parmée angloise si importante et 
si nombreuse ; mais en noble Francois il croyait devoir succomber dans 
une lutte st inégale. Son courage et son dévowement ont inspiré a ses 
guerriers des espérances au dela des siennes, et simple capitaine dans 
les troupes de ia Marine, il est mort an milieu de la mélé, apres avoir 
remporté une des plus glorieuses victoires mentionnées dans les Annales 
Francoises ; victoire si complete, que les historiens Anglois et Ameri- 
cains n’en font mention, que sous,le nom de la Déroute de Braddock. 


Il paroit que les troupes uictorieuses porterent au fort le corps de 
lewr commandant, et ne Vayant enterré que 3 jours apres la bataillie, 
est 2 présumer qu’elles lui firent des obs2ques pompeuses, quoiqu’d présent 
il n’y a rien 2 montrer ov reposent les cendres de Beanjeux. 





PREFACE, 


PREFACE: 


As a parish register the following pages would not merit publication ; 
but they are of great interest from the light they shed on the daring step 
of the French in taking possession of the puint of land which com- 
mands the Ohio, after having driven out the colonists of Virginia ; and 
these pages become especially interesting on account of the details they 
furnish of the battle of the Monongahela, and its hero, Sieur de Beajeu.* 


Before marching against Braddock he is seen prostrate before the 
altar receiving the Sacraments and preparing himself for death. Hvi- 
dently he did not expect to return victorious over the English army, so 
formidable and numerous ; but as a noble Frenchman he felt it his duty 
to lay down his life in so unequal a contest. His courage and self-sac- 
rifice inspired his warriors with hopes beyond his own, and, though a 
simple captain in the marine forces,® he died in the midst of the con- 
test, after having won one of the most glorious victories mentioned in 
the French annals, a victory so complete that both English and Ameri- 
can historians mention it only wnder the name of Braddock’s Defeat. 


It appears that the troops carried back to the fort the body of their 
commander, and, not having buried it until three days after the battle, 
it is to be presumed that they rendered it the- highest military honors, 
although at present nothing marks the spot where repose the ashes of 
Beaujeu. : 
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Extrait général des Sepultures, mariages et Baptémes qui se sont 
fait pendant la campagne de la Belle Riviére, parafé et signé Marin, 
Voriginal desequels est resté au fort Duquesne 4 la Belle Riviere, 
sous le titre de l’Assomption de la Ste. Vierge. 


ulture 


le 
Jean Bap. 


Texier. 





L’AN mile sept cinquante trois le onsieme de Juliet est 
décédé dans le dit parti Jean Baptiste Texier de la paroisse 
de Montreal mary de Charlote Cabassier veuve de feu La 
Souche, aprés avoir été confessé receu le St. Viatique et le 
sacrement de l’extreme onction, son corps a été inhumé 
avec les cérémonies accoutumées dans un endroit du camp 
de la presqu’ile destiné pour le cimitiére En foy de quoi 
jai signé 

fr. GABRIEL ANHEUSER 
p™ recolet aumonier du party. 


L’an mille sept cent cinquante trois le dernier de Juliet 
est décédé dans le dit party Jean Francois Aubert de la 
paroisse de St. Charle de Sedan, divcese de Reims soldat de 
la compagnie de Dumas aprés avoir été confessé receu le 
St. Viatique et le sacrement d’extreme onction son corps 
a esté inhumé avec les cérémonies ordinaires dans un. en- 
droit du camp de la presqu’ile destiné pour le cimitiére 

en foy de quoy j’ai signé 

fr Denys Baron P. R. 
aumonier dans le dit party. 
f. GABRIEL ANHEUSER . 
p’® R. aumonier du party. 


L’an mille sept cent cinquante trois, le vint d’Aout est 
décédé dans le dit party St. George foldat de la compagnie 
de Fouville, incorporé dans le détachment de M' La 
Ronde, son corps a été inhumé avec les cérémonies ordi- 
naires dans androit du camp de la Riviere aux beufs des- 
tiné pour le cimitiére. 


f. GABRIEL ANHEUSER 
P. R. Aumonier. 
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General extract from the interments, marriages® and baptisms which 
took place during the campaign of the Beautiful River,’ flour- 
ished and signed, Marin,® the original® of which is preserved in Fort 
Duquesne at*the Beautiful River, under the title of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin. 





In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, ey x og 
on the eleventh of July, died, in the said'® detachment, Baptist 
John Baptist Texier of the parish of Montreal, husband Tezier. 
of Charlotte Cabassier, widow of the late La Souche, 
after having confessed, received the Holy Viaticum and 
the sacrament of Extreme Unction. His remains were 
interred with the customary ceremonies in that portion of 
the camp of Presqu’ Isle, set apart for a cemetery. In 
testimony whereof I have signed, 

FRIAR GABRIEL ANHEUSER,'' 
Recollect '? priest, chaplain of the detachment. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, 
Interment 


on the last day of July, died in the said detachment John ‘¢¢ John 
Francis Aubert, of the parish of St. Charles of Sedan, in Francis 


the diocese of Rheims, a soldier of the company of were 


Dumas,'* after having confessed, received the Holy Viati- 
cum and Extreme Unction. His remains were interred 
with the customary ceremonies in that portion of the 
camp of Presqu’ Isle, set apart for a cemetery. In testi- 


mony whereof I have signed : 
Friar Denys Baron,'* 


Recollect priest, chaplain with said detachment. 
FriAR GABRIEL ANHEUSER, 
Recollect priest, chaplain of the detachment. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, 
on the twentieth of August, died in the said detachment, Interment 
St. George a soldier of the company of Fouville, incor- enna 
porated into the detachment of Mr. La Ronde. His re- Soldier. 
mains were interred with the customary ceremonies in that 
part of the camp of French Creek,'® set apart for the 
cemetery. FRIAR GABRIEL ANHEUSER, 


Recollect priest, chaplain. 
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L’an mille sept cent cinquante trois le sixieme septem- 
bre est décédé le nommé Etienne dit La franchisse cor- 
poral de la compagnie de Fouville incorporé dans celle de 
M* La Ronde, aprés avoir esté confessé et receu le sacre- 
ment d’extreme onction son corps a esté inhumé avec les 
cérémonies ordinaries dans le cimitiére de la Riviére aux 
Beeufs le sixiesme jour du dit moy et an que dessus on foy 
de quoi j’ai signé 

f. GABRIEL ANHEUSER 
Pte R. Aumdnier. 


L’an mille sept cent cinyuante trois le seiz Septembre est 
décédé dans le fort de la Riviére aux beeufs Jérome Augé 
habitant de la pointe aux trembles de québec aprés avoir 
receu les sacremens de pénitence de viatique et d’extréme 
onction son corps a esté inhumé dans le lieu destiné pour 
le cimitiare et cela avec les ceremonies ordinaires par nous 
ptre Recolet soussigné aumonier au dit fort et pendant la 
campagne de la belle Riviere en foy de quoy avons signé 


fr. DeENys Baron 
p. R. Aumonier. 


L’an mille sept cent cinquante trois le vint neuf Octobre 
est décédé sur les quatre heures et demie du soir dans le fort 
de la Riviere aux beeufs sous le titre de St. Pierre Monsieur 
Pierre paul escuyer Sieur de Marin chevalier de l’orde mili- 
taireet royal de St. Louis capitaine @ynfenterie et commend- 
ant général de l’armée de la Belle Riviere aprés avoir recue 
les sacremens de pénitence d’extreme onction et de viatique 
agé de soixante et trois ans son corps a est¢ inhumé dans 
le cimitiere tu mesme fort par nous preste Recolet aumo- 
nier du dit fort et pendant la campagne de la belle Riviere 
ont estes present a son inhumation Monsieur de Repentigny 
commandant de la susdite armée et capitaine d’infenterie 
de Messieurs du muys lieutenant dynfenterie Benois lieu- 
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In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, 
on the sixth of September, died, Stephen, surnamed 
the Honest, a corporal in the company of Fouville, incor- 
porated into that of Mr. La Ronde, after he had confessed 
and received the sacrament of Extreme Unction. His re- 
mains were interred with the customary ceremonies in the 
cemetery of French Creek, on the sixth day of the said 
month and year as above. In testimony whereof I have 
signed : 

Friar GABRIEL ANHEUSER, 
Recollect priest, chaplain. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, 
on the sixteenth of September, died at the fort of French 
Creek, Jerome Augé, an inhabitant of the Point au Trem- 
ble (in the province) of Quebec, after having received the 
sacraments of Penance, the Viaticum and Extreme Unction 
His remains were interred in the place set apart for a ceme- 
tery, and that with the customary ceremonies by us, the 
undersigned Recollect priest, chaplain of the said fort 
and during the campaign'® of the Beautiful River. In 
testimony whereof we have signed : 


Friar Denys Baron, 
Recollect priest, chaplain. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, 
on the twenty-ninth of October at half-past four in the 
evening, died in the fort of French Creek, under the title 
' of St. Peter,*7 Monsieur Peter Paul, Esquire, Sieur de 
Marin,'® Chevalier (Knight) of the royal military order 
of St. Louis, Captain of Infantry and Commander-in- 
Chief of the army of the Beautiful River, aged sixty- 
three years, after having received the sacraments of 
Penance, Extreme Unction, and the viaticum. His re- 
mains were interred in the cemetery of the same fort by 
us, Recollect priest, chaplain of the said fort and during 
the campaign of the Beautiful River. There was present 
at his interment Monsieur Repentigny, commander of the 
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tenant dynfenterie de fimblim major au susdit fort Laforce 
garde des magazins lesquels ont signé avec nous 
Le Gardeur de Repentigny 
Laforce Benois du muys 
J. Depré Simblim 
fr. DENys BARON 
p™* recolet Aumonier. 


L’an mille sept cent cinquante quatre le neuf febvrier est 

Sepulture decedé dans le fort de la riviére aux beeufs sous le titre de 
—_ St Pierre, Louis Rivare garcon habitant de la paroisse de 
habitant - St Charle en la Riviere de Chambly agé d’environ de vint 
aa . cing ans apres avoire receu les sacremens de pénitence de 
St. Charle de viatique et d’extrem onction: son corps a esté inhumé 


dans de : «ed ° 
Riviere avec les ceremonies dans le cimitiére du susdit fort par aous 


de prestre Recolet soussigné aumonier au dit fort et pendant 


thambly. a ° 
he campagne de la belle Riviére en foy de quoy avons signé 


fr. DENnys BARON 
p. R. Aumonier. 


L’an mille sept cent cinquante quatre le Onz de mars 
Sepulture est décédé dans le fort de la Rivitre aux beeufs sous le titre 
: de St. Pierre guiaulme Thybeault garcon habitant de la 


Guiaulme 


Thybeault paroisse de St. Thomas ditte La pointe a la caille au bas de 
garcon iS ‘ co 3 . 
habitant quebec agé d’environ de vint huit ans aprés avoir receu les 


Rh a saints sacremens de penitence dEucaristie et d’extrem 
St. Thomas onction son corps a esté inhumé dans le cimitiere du susdit 


Be i — fort par nous preste Recolet soussigné aumonier du Roy - 
Caille au au dit fort et pendant la campagne de la Belle Riviére 


ae en foy de quoy avons signé 


fr. DENys Baron p. R. 
Aumonier. 
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above mentioned army and captain of infantry ; Messieurs 
du Muys, lieutenant of infantry ; Benois, lieutenant of in- 
fantry ; de Simblim major at the above mentioned fort ; 
(and) Laforce,'® guard of the magazine, who signed with us. 


Le GARDEUR DE REPENTIGNY, 
LaForce, BENo1Is, Du Muys, 
J. Depré SmmBiiM. 
Friar Denys BARON, 
Recollect priest, chaplain. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, 
on the ninth of February, died in the fort of French 
Creek, under the title of St. Peter, Louis Rivare, a young 
man, a member of the parish of St. Charles on the Cham- 
bly river, aged about twenty-five years, after he had re- 
ceived the sacraments of Penance, the Viaticum and Ex- 
treme Unction. His remains were interred with the cere- 
monies in the cemetery of the above mentioned fort by us 
the undersigned Recollect priest, chaplain of the said fort 
and during the campaign of the Beautiful River. In tes- 
timony whereof we have signed : 

Friar Denys Baron, 
Recollect priest, chaplain. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, 
on the eleventh of March, died in the fort of French 
Creek, under the title of St. Peter, William Thybeault, a 
young man, a member of the parish of St. Thomas, called 
Quail Point, below Quebec, aged about twenty-eight years, 
after having received the sacraments of Penance, the 
Eucharist and Extreme Unction. His remains were in- 
terred in the cemetery of the above mentioned fort by us, 
the undersigned Recollect priest, chaplain of the King, at 
the said fort and during the campaign of the Beautiful 
River, in testimony whereof we have signed : 


Friar Denys Baron, 
Recollect priest, chaplain.? ° 
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oo L’an mille sept cent cinquante quatre le vint juin est 
saint Boyer Jecedé dans le fcrt Duquesne a la Belle Riviere, toussaint 
— Boyer dit bientourné garcon habitant de St. Pierre en la 
con prairie de la Magdeleine agé de vint deux ans ou environ 
~ a o apres avoir receu les S** sacremens de penitence de viatique 
en la _et d’extrem onction son corps a esté inhumé dans de lieu 
ae destiné pour le cimitiare au dit fort et cela avec les cere- 
leine. monies ordinaires par nous preste Recolet sousigné aumo- 
nier au dit fort et pendant la campagne de la Belle riviére 

ainsi avons signe 

fr. Denys Baron p R. 

Aumonier 


L’an mille sept cent cinquante quatre le quinze de juliet 
Sepulture est decedé dans le fort duquesne——dejardin garcon habi- 
Desardin ‘nt de Ste. Rose de Lima en listle jesus agé denviron de 
habitant de vint trois ans aprés avoir receu les Sts Sacremens de peni- 
Ste; Rose tence et dextrem onction son corps a esté inhumé dans le 
Limaen lieu destiné pour le cimitiére et cela avec les ceremonies 
lisle de ee ‘ 

Jesus,  Ordinaires par nous preste Recolet soussigné 

aumonier 
aumonier au dit fort en foy de quoy avons signé 


fr. Denys Baron p. R. 
Aumonier. 


L’an mille sept cent cinquente quatre le trois aout est 
decedé dans le fort duquesne Joseph delisle garcon habi- 
Josoph ‘taint de longueuille agé d’environ de vint six ans aprés 
Delisle avoir receu les saints sacrements de penitence ct d’extrem 
peritant  8¢tion son corps a este inhumé dans le lieu destine pour le 

de _ cimitire et cela avec les cérémonies ordinaires par nous 
sineanane preste Recolet sous signé aumonier au dit fort en foy de 

quoy avons signé 


Sepulture 
de 


fr. Denys Baron p. R. 
Aumonier. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, 
on the twentieth of June, died in Fort Duquesne on the 
Beautiful River, Toussaint, (All saints,) Boyer, styled the 
Gentleman, a young man, an inhabitant of St. Peter’s on 
the prairie de la Magdeleine;aged twenty-two years, or there- 
abouts, after he had received the sacraments of Penance, 
the Viaticum and Extreme Unction. His remains were 
interred in the place set apart for. the cemetery at the said 
fort, and that with the customary ceremonies, by us, Rec- 
ollect priest, the undersigned chaplain of said fort and 
during the campaign of the Beautiful River, as I have 
signed : FrrarR Denys Baron, 

Recollect priest, Chaplain. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, 
on the fifteenth of July, died in Fort Duquesne, 
De Jardin, an inhabitant of St. Rose of Lima, on the 
Isle of Jesus, aged about twenty-three years, after he 
had received the sacraments of Penance and Extreme 
Unetion. His remains were interred in the place set apart 
for the cemetery, and that with the customary ceremonies, 
by us, Recollect priest, the undersigned chaplain of the 
said fort. In testimony whereof I have signed : 
Friar Denys Baron, 
Recollect priest, Chaplain. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, 
on the third of August, died in Fort Duquesne, Joseph 
Delisle, a young man, an inhabitant of Longueville, aged 
about twenty-six years, after he had received the sacra- 
ments of Penance and Extreme Unction. His remains 
were interred in the place set apart for the cemetery, and 
that with the customary ceremonies, by us, Recollect priest, 
the undersigned chaplain of the said fort. In testimony 
whereof I have signed : 

Friar Denys Baron, 
Recollect priest, Chaplain. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NOTES. 


1. Although the Register professes to be of Fort Duquesne only, it contains a num- 
ber of entries, in the beginning, from the other posts occupied by the French in the 
northwestern part of the State, before they took possession of the spot upon which 
Fort Duquesne stood. 

2. This series of Mr. Shea’s publications takes its name from the celebrated 
French printer Sebastian Cramoisy, who, born in 1585, became in 1640 the first 
director of the royal printing office of the Louvre. The Cramoisy edition of Mr. 
Shea comprises twenty-four volumes, issued between the years 1857 and 1868. John 
Gilmary Shea was born in New York city July 22, 1824. The greater part of his 
life has been devoted to literary pursuits, and more especially to American Catholic 
history, in the knowledge of which he has no equal, and probably never will have. 
His collection of works bearing on that subject is very large, including many books 
and pamphlets, the existence of which is not known to the ordinary student of our 
history. His home is in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

3. This preface forms no part of the Register, but was written by Mr. Shea. 

4. See notice of his interment further on. 

5. The government of New France was at this time in charge of the department 
of the marine. ‘ ‘ 

6. There are no entries of marriages inthe Register as we have it. 

7. See above pages 10, 11, notes 8 and 9. 

8. See notice of his interment farther on. The phrase “parafé et signé,” literally 
means ‘flourished and signed,” but the idea intended to be conveyed is that Marin 
signed the document himself personally, and that his name was not signed by an- 
other person, as is sometimes done by clerks in business houses. 

9. From this expression it appears that while the original registers were kept at 
the different posts, authenticated copies of parts of them were sent from time to time 
to the seat of government to be deposited in the archives for preservation. 

10. Another evidence that we have but a part of the register constantly kept. 
Although the French word presqw’ isle simply means a peninsula, it is here used as a 
proper name. For an account of the fort built here, see above, p. 45. There was a 
priest stationed at the fort here, as the Indian spy, Thomas Bull, informs us, as 
late as March, 1759; but the name of the missionary is not given.—History of Erie 
County, p. 43. 

11. I have not been able to learn anything whatever of this priest. 

12. The Recollects are a branch of the First Order of St. Francis. St. Francis 
of Assissium was born in Umbria, Italy, in 1182; established the Franciscan Order 
August 16, 1209 ; and died October 4, 1226. The reformed branch of the Order known 
as the Recollects from their living at first in hermitages, was inaugurated by Father 
John of Guadaloupe in Spain in the year 1560. The Recollects were introduced 
into New France by Samuel Champlain in 1615; and the first Mass celebrated in 
Canada was by one of them, Father Joseph le Caron, at Riviére des Prairies, June 
24, of that year.—Shea’s Charlevoiz, vol. II. p. 25. But owing to the changes of 
feeling in the French court and the temper of some of the Governors General they 
did not retain uninterrupted possession of the missionary field from that early day 
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until the time of which we are now speaking. In the translation of the Register in 
the Daily Gazette, to which reference has been made, the expression “ Preste Recol- 
let.” is rendered “Franciscan priest,” which is erroneous, as those know who are 
familiar with the use of the distinctive titles of the various branches of the Order. 

13. See above, p. . 

14, A special interest attaches to the name of this missionary as being the first 
priest or minister of any religious denomination to perform a public—or for that 
matter a private—act of religious worship on the spot where the city of Pittsburg 
now stands. His name was Charles Baron and he was most probably born in 
France. On entering the Recollect branch of the Order of St. Francis he took, 
according to the custom of religious orders, another name, selecting that of Denys. 
He was ordained September 23, 1741; served on several missions in Canada; was 
then appointed chaplain of the detachment detailed for the defense of western 
Pennsylvania ; was transferred & Fort St. Frederic at Ticonderoga on Lake Cham- 
plain some time after December, 1756; and died there November 6, 1758, a few 
days before the abandonment of Fort Duquesne. Here again, the Gazette translation 
is erroneous in remarking that “P. R.” appended to the name of the chaplain 
“ stands for or signifies Priest of the Recollect, or Monk of the Order of St. Francis, 
i. e., Franciscan.” It simply means“ Recollect Priest.” 

15. I have translated the name “ Riviére au Beuf” by “French Creek,” the 
name by which it is now universally known. 

16. We may, perhaps, infer from this expression that he was not only chaplain of 
the fort, but also superior of the missionaries in all the posts in the western part of 
our State. 

17. This chapel, dedicated to St. Peter, stood, as Washington informs us in his 
journal, inside the fort. As this is the first mention of it, it would appear not to 
have been dedicated to divine service until shortly before this date. 

18. From the deposition of Stephen Coften, referred to above, which with the 
Register furnishes all that I have been able to learn of this Commander, he would 
appear to have been of a choleric and peevish disposition, and very unpopular 
among the officers and men under his command ; a disposition that may be due in 
part to ill health and in part to a want of complete success in the expedition he 
had undertaken. So unfriendly were the subordinate officers to him that when 
the Chevalier Le Crake arrived from Canada bringing a cross of St. Louis for him, 
they would not permit him to accept it until the governor should be made acquaint- 
ed with his conduct.—Annals of the West, p. 104. He was succeeded by Le Gardeur 
de St. Pierre.— History of Erie County, p. 37. ; 

19. The only one of these officers mentioned in the histories within my reach is 
La Force. He was taken prisoner with others in the skirmish near the Great 
Meadows, where Jumonville was killed in May, 1754. “Being,” as Washington says, 
“a bold, enterprising man, and a person of great subtlety and cunning,” he was de- 
tained and sent to the Governor of Virginia. Abouttwo y later he succeeded 
in escaping from prison, and t fears were felt -by the settlers on the frontier 
owing to his influence with the Indians ; but he was soon after retaken and brought 
to. Williamsburg, where he was cast into a d m and put in heavy irons. 
ieee ce ero ene 

‘0 —_ r) 
George Washington, vol. 2, pp. 33 and 178, The Olden Time, vol. 1, p. 370, et seq. v 

20. With this ends the entries from the in the northwestern part of our 
State ; all those that follow are from Fort uesne. 
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The Early Days of Catholicity in Pittsburgh. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


- 





The discussion of matters that depend in a measure on popular 
tradition, by the very fact of drawing attention to them, is calculated 
to elicit further information. Since writing the first part of this ar- 
ticle, my attention has been called to the omission of the name of 
Rev. John Thayer from the list of the priests who, going from the 
east to the west, passed by way of Brownsville and Pittsburg. Yet 
few were more remarkable in early history than he. Trained up 
a Congregationalist in Boston, he became a preacher of that sect, and 
traveled in Europe, where, in 1781, he was converted to Catholicity. 
After preparing himself for the sacred ministry he was ordained and 
labored for a time in Boston and Canada, after which he offered his 


services to Bishop Carroll, who sent him to Kentucky in 1799. It 
was on his journey thither that he visited the Monongahela valley. 
Crossing the mountains from Baltimore he reached Brownsville and 
stopped at the house of Mr. Neal Gillespie, Sr., where he remained 
for some days, being desirous of affording the few scattered Catholics 
in the vicinity the consolations of religion. 


A word on Mr. Gillespie, in passing. He was one of the most noted 
of the early Catholic settlers in these parts. He came to the valley 
of the Monongahela, as I learn from one of his descendants, some- 
time in 1760, purchased lands on both sides of the river and built his 
residence on what has since been called “Indian Hill,” opposite 
Brownsville. Before the erection of the church at Brownsville, a 
room in the house of Mr. Gillespie served as a chapel, and for years 
after, as well as before, the priest was the guest of the same good 
man or of one of ,his descendants. The remains of three generations 
repose in a burying ground on the farm, which some maintain was 
blessed by Father Maguire. A number of prominent men of the 
United States, among whom are Hon. James G. Blaine, one of the 
candidates for the Presidency, and General Thomas Ewing, U. S. A., 
are descendants of Mr. Gillespie. 
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Seeing the people, though well grounded in the faith, not sufficiently 
familiar with its teachings, Father Thayer instructed them before pro- 
ceeding further, and we may reasonably suppose that he extended his 
ministrations to all whom he met in the Monengahela valley and 
Pittsburg. He remained for some time in Kentucky, after which he 
went to Ireland where he was pastor of a congregation in the city of 
Limerick till his death, which took place sometime before the year 
1822. He was remarkable for his piety and zeal.' 


But fo resume the narrative where I dropped it in the last number 
of the ResEaRcHEs. The time had now come for the little Catholic 
flock of Pittsburg to have a resident pastor. But here I must pause 
to correct certain errors into which I and others have fallen in regard _ 
to the date and circumstances of his arrival. We are told that “In 
the first years of this century, the Rev. F. X. O’Brien had the centre 
of his mission at Brownsville, forty miles south of Pittsburg, which 
latter city he visited once a month to say Mass for the few Catholics 
who gathered around him in a private house. About 1807, however, 
the Rev. Mr. O’Brien made Pittsburg his residence,” &c. * 


I copied this statement in my History of the Catholic Church in the 
Diocese of Pittsburg and Allegheny, (p. 39) with the remark “I have not 
been able to find a confirmation of this statement, further than that 
Father O’Brien visited Pittsburg during a part of the years 1806 
and 1807, and I did so because tradition was opposed to it, although 
I did not feel secure in preferring such authority to that of so careful 
and well informed a writer as Mr. Shea. Tradition, besides, gave his 
name as Rev. Wm. O’Brien, while the written documents had it 
Rey. F. X. O’Brien. ” 


Miss Sarah M. Brownson states, no doubt on the authority of the 
late Rev. James A. Stillenger, who was personally acquainted with 
Father O’Brien, that “he visited Rev. Mr. Heilbron, probably for the 
first time, on the Feast of All Saints, November 1, 1808, shortly 
after his ordination, and then set about building St. Patrick’s Church 
in Pittsburg, riding on horseback from there to Baltimore to obtain 
contributions from priests and laity ; Bishop Carroll also subscribed 
liberally for it.” * 


1 Ave Maria, 1883, Nos. 25,26. Sketches of Kentucky, Spalding, pp. 78--81. 
2 The Catholic Church in the United States.. De Courcey-Shea, p. 289. 
5 Lifeof D. A. Gallitein, Prince and Priest, p. 328. 
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A knowledge of all the circumstances enables me to reconcile these 
apparent discrepancies. And here I shall introduce to the reader one 
of the most noted Catholic citizens of Pittsburg, Mr. John O’Brien, 
now residing on Thirty-ninth street. He was born in Baltimore and 
came with his father to Pittsburg in 1806, arriving, after a journey 
of three weeks, on June 23 of that year, being then a lad of about 
fourteen. But before leaving Baltimore, he, with his father, called 
on the Bishop to bid him farewell, when that Prelate told them that 
he had received a petition from the Catholics of Pittsburg and the 
valley of the Monongahela asking for the appointment of a resident 
pastor. He said he had two or three students who would soon be 
ready for ordination, and upon the event of their ordination he would 
send one of them to the incipient city. But it is well for us to bear 
in mind that in those early days when priests were scarce, and hardly 
any place was favored with Mass once in the month, while many were 
fortunate if they saw a priest once in the year, the word “soon” had 
a far different meaning from what it has now, when the numbers of 
the reverend clergy are so much increased. The prospect of so great 
a blessing as that of a resident pastor in three or four years, for per- 
sons in such circumstances, might well be called “soon,” when they 
could hear Mass at home, instead of having to travel perhaps ten or 
fifteen miles, as many of them were accustomed to do. Turning now 
to the list of priests ordained for the diocese of Baltimore, about that 
time we find the name of Wm. O’Brien, under date of April 11, 
1808.4 But we have seen that soon after the ordination of Rev. 
F. X. O’Brien he came to Sportsmans’ Hall, November 1, of the 
same year, on his way to Pittsburg; and consulting the Baptismal 
Register of St. Patrick’s Church, Pittsburg, which, when I wrote 
my History, I was led to believe did not exist, we find the first entry 
in it dated November 6, 1808. 


This interesting entry reads thus: “Supplied the ceremonies (of 
baptism) for Ellen Kelley, about three months old, the daughter of 
John and Elizabeth Kelley. The sponsors were Peter and Catharine 
O’Hara.” But this entry also clears up another difficulty—that with 
regard to the exact name of Father O’Brien. It is signed “G. F. 
X. O’Brien ;” that is, William (Latin, Gulielmus) F. X., reconcil- 
ing what appeared to be the names of two different persons. It is 





‘The Catholic Church in the United States, De Courcey-Shea, p. 552. 
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also certain from this that Father O’Brien was never located at 
Brownsville, and consequently that our city was never a station 
attended from that place ; and this is in harmony with the tradition 
existing in the Gillespie family, who inform me they never heard of 
his residing there. 

I may remark, in passing, that John O’Brien was not related to 
Father O’Brien; the latter was a nephew of Right Rev. Edward 
Fenwick, first Bishop of Cincinnati, and was born at what is now 
Georgetown, D. C. 

The number of Catholic families in Pittsburg at the time of Mr. 
O’Brien’s arrival, to the best of his reco!lection were the following: 
James and Alexander May, John Kelley, Anthony Beelen, Richard 
Geary, Dennis Scully, and James O’Hara, whose wife and family, 
however, were not members of the Church. There may have been 
others unknown to him, and there certainly were some who should 
have been Catholics, but who had fallen away from the practice of 
their religion. 

Father O’Brien lodged for a time after his arrival in the house of 
John Kelley, but he afterwards rented a frame house on Second street 
(now Second avenue) between Smithfield and Grant streets. He had 
only the second floor, the front room of which he’ used for a chapel ; 
a German tailor occupied the first floor. He also said Mass in the 
house of William O’Hara, on the same street, and near the same place, 
During the time which intervened till the church, which he had com- 
menced soon after his arrival, was finished, he celebrated in other 
places, one of which was a stable fitted up for a chapel. Mass was 
also celebrated for a time in the academy, which stood on Cherry 
alley, near Third street, (now Third avenue.) Finally the church 
was completed sufficiently to admit the small congregation. Turn we 
now to the erection of this historic edifice. 

The first Catholic church erected in Pittsburg has always been 
known as “ Old St. Patrick’s ;” though, strictly speaking, it was not 
in Pittsburg, for at the time it was built it was far “out of town.” 
The lot upon which the church stood was donated by Col. James 
O’Hara. This being the first property owned by the Church in Pitts- 
burg, possesses a special interest for the Catholics as well as for the 
historian of the Church in these parts. From the records in the 
court house, which I have examined, 1 learn that James O’Hara and 
Mary, his wife, deeded to Philip Gilland and Anthony Beelen a lot 
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of ground 60 by 64 feet, at the corner of Liberty and Washington 
streets, in consideration of one dollar, “as of other considerations 
them thereunto more especially moving. . . . On which the 
Roman Catholic chapel is erected. . . . In TRUST for the Roman 
Catholic congregation of Pittsburg and vicinity, to and for the only 
proper use and behoof of the said congregation and their posterity 
forever, and for no other use or purpose whatever.” The deed is 
dated Nov. 6, 1811, and it was recorded by Lazarus Stewart, Justice 
of the Peace, December 8, of the same year.° The property of 
which the church formed a part, had been purchased from Mr. Prestly 
Neville,* July 15. 774, ae, 

It is uncertain whether’St. Patrick’s church was begun before the 
arrival of Father O’Brien, or not. Some will have it that when the 
Bishop made thé people the profnise of a priést in the near future, 
they commenced the erection of the chureh; while others main- 
tain that it was pot undertaken until after his arrival. The former 
is the more probable opinion, as the corner stone of the building bore 
the date “ 1808.;” and it is not probable that-the date would be given 
before the church was undertaken, nor that the priest would begin 
such a work at the time of the year at which he arrived. The church, 
as the size of the congregation required, was very small, measuring 
not more, perhaps, than thirty by fifty feet. It was of brick, and 
and without pretention as to architectunal style. So feeble was the 
congregation as to financial ability—the evidence of strength in 
Church and State, in this country, in these mercenary times—that 
when the building was completed as to outward appearances, there 
was neither the means nor the necessity for putting up pews in the 
whole building ; and the plan adopted was perhaps the most novel 
ever resorted to in this country. It was this, the plan of the pews 
was marked out on the floor, and whoever wanted a pew was author- 
ized to hire a carpenter and have him set the pew wherever the ap- 
plicant wanted to repose when performing his devotions. In this 
way about six or eight were located in different parts of the little 
edifice. Mr. O’Brien, already mentioned, assisted his father in put- 
ting in some of these, and it is from him [ have received the informa- 
tion. The church was dedicated by Right Rev. Michael Egan on his 
visit—the first of a Bishop—to this part of the State, in August, 1811. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





*Deed Book, Vol. XVII. pp. 368, 369. 

®‘John Neville was one of the most celebrated characters that figured in the 
early history of Pittsburg. He was the descendant of a lad who, at a very early 
day was kidnapped in England and brought to Virginia, and subsequently accumu- 
lated a good property there. He was a man of good English education, of plain, 
blunt manners, and a pleasant companion. Prestly Neville, his son, was an accom- 
plished gentleman, having received the best education the country could afford, was 
a good classic and French scholar, having served throughout the Revolution, part 
of the time as an aid to La Fayette. He and his father had together a princely 
estate on Chartier’s Creek, besides large possessions elsewhere in Virginia, Ohio 
and Kentucky. But he suffered great loss in the “ Whiskey Insurrection,” in 
1791-1794.—The History of Pittsburg, pp. 230, 231. 








